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The Fascinating Art of Sealing Wax Craft 


OSWELL L. 


NE day about five years ago while 

walking down Fifth Avenue I saw 
some very attractive necklaces in a 
window and a sign which stated that the 
work was being taught There 
were strings of beads so well blended and 
with such a beautiful lustre that they 
looked like imported Oriental 
craftsmanship. I entered the store and 


free. 


some 


learned they were made of sealing wax. 
In an instant I was convinced that here 


was a most fascinating medium. I saw 
great possibilities in its use. To-day I 
find, after five years, that like any 


medium in the hands of a good crafts- 
man it is still in demand and endures. 
If you have never taken up sealing wax 
craft you will be delighted with its 
great possibilities. It is 
especially adapted to small trifles of 
jewelry and dainty decoration and re- 
quires little outlay for tools or materials. 
The materials required are: 


decorative 


An alcohol lamp. 

Some denatured alcohol. (Not wood alcohol.) 

Three or four 
different sizes. 

A steel nail file with a flat end or small flat 
knife. 

A nut pick or spatula. (The nut pick can 
be ground off to a blunt point.) 

A glass of cold water. 


steel knitting needles of 


A piece of glass about five or six inches square 

Sealing wax sticks of the colors required. 

Sealing wax comes in sticks of two 
sizes, the larger size being best for mak- 
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ing beads and foundations, also painting. 
The smaller size for floral decorations as 
hereinafter explained. 

First we will make a plain necklace of 
beads. Break off a piece of sealing wax 
about an inch long if large sticks are 
used, or two pieces of the smaller sticks. 
A good plan when making a string of 
beads is to break your wax uniform for 
the certain sizes of beads as it saves the 
trouble of adding or reducing the wax 
when moulding. Heat one end of the 
knitting needles over the alcohol lamp 
about two inches from the end until it is 
quite hot, then press it gently into the 
wax, allow it to cool. Then holding the 
wax over the flame revolve it slowly 
being careful to see that it does not 
catch Heat it to a 

when it can be 
moulded in the After it is 
moulded around the needle, roll it on the 
The blunt 
end of the nail file is splendid for pushing 
the wax up and moulding the ends. 
When bead is formed plunge into cold 
Wipe off carefully so that no 


smoke or fire. 


consistency easily 


fingers. 


glass into the desired shape. 


water. 
water remains as water causes bubbles. 
You now have a long cylindrical bead. 
With a little practice you will be able to 
make beads of all sizes and shapes. 
To make a perfectly round bead, a 
bead like the above is made; this is then 
moulded into a globe with the fingers 
after which it is revolved over the flame 
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until it runs into a perfectly round 
shape. After the bead is shaped place 
in cold watera moment. Wipe dry ona 
soft cloth. Now select two or three 
harmonious colors and heating them 
over the flame put daubs of each color 
at intervals on your bead being careful 
not to cover the foundation color. 
Slowly revolve over the flame until the 
bead starts to run, then keep shaping as 
before until it is satisfactorily blended. 
Again cool in cold water. Now heat the 
needle in the flame a short distance from 
both ends of the bead, being careful not 
to get it too hot, loosen bead with fingers 
and slip the bead off the needle into the 
cold water. If the ends of the beads are 
rough they can be smoothed by holding 
for a second in the flame. The acci- 
dental effects in blending are surprising. 
A necklace is generally formed by 
placing about ten small beads and one 
large one on a silk cord of corresponding 
color tying knots to hold the beads in 
place. Illustration No. 1 is this sort of a 
necklace consisting of eight round beads, 
four flat ones, and one large one strung 
together with small glass beads on a fish 
cord. This necklace was brilliant red 
with dull yellow and bronze green mark- 
ings. If cord is used to string the beads 
together where the last two beads come 
at the end of the cords they can be 
fastened by cutting the cord off tight 
and putting a daub of sealing wax on the 
end to fill up the hole and hold the cord 
in place heating and patting it smooth 
with the nail file. 

Now we will make some _ beads 
decorated with small flowers like 
Illustration No. 4. <A large bead is 
formed out of black wax as above and 
then flattened out using the blunt end of 
the nail file to form it into a square or 


oblong. For work of this kind in order 
to have two holes in a bead I made a 
holder out of a bent knitting needle 
leaving the ends about half an inch 
apart and fastening the loop to a small 
handle. Beads can be moulded on this 
the same as the foregoing except of 
course they cannot be revolved over the 
flame but must be shaped on the needles. 

After the bead is formed and cooled 
take a small stick of one of the delicate 
pink shades, shape it to a point by heat- 
ing it, then drop a small drop of wax 
where you desire your decoration. You 
can make your roses as large or small as 
you wish by the size of your drops. 
While the drop of wax is still warm take 
the nut pick or sharp end of the nail file 
and starting in the center carve your 
petals. You can practice making roses 
by dropping wax on the glass and 
shaping. For leaves a small drop of 
green wax is placed and with the sharp 
end of the nail file make a crease down 
the center spreading it like a leaf. 
Small violets can be formed in the same 
way taking violet wax and the end of the 
knitting needle, make an impression in 
the center and five around it. In this 
same manner I have worked up cameos 
in white wax drawing an outline on the 
bead as a guide. Necklaces of this sort 
generally consist of two small beads and 
one large one strung on small black 
ribbon. The ends are finished by 
moulding two small beads on the ends of 
the ribbon. 

Many odd shapes in button moulds of 
celluloid, tin, ete., also paper tags with 
tin rims, can be secured as foundations 
for these sautoirs. The foundations are 
first covered with wax and the decora- 
tions applied afterward. When this is 
done the foundation is covered with wax 
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by heating the stick and daubing it on 
until the article is fairly covered and 
then holding the article over the flame 
until it is smooth, patting and forming 


it with the flat end of the nail file. 
Illustration No. 2 was made over a 
foundation made out of a tin tag. 


Illustration No. 3 was made with a solid 
sealing the basket 
formed first, then a wire handle added 
embedded in the and this 
The roses were built 


wax foundation, 


and wax 
covered with wax. 
up after the foundation was finished. 
Earrings, bracelets, thimbles, alumi- 
num articles, vanities and an unlimited 
variety of articles may be produced in 
this manner. Sealing wax flowers may 
also be applied to ribbonsfor head bands, 
wrist bands, ete. 
Wax Beautiful 
little corsage bouquets and boutonnieres 
produced in the 
Some green covered wire such 


Sealing Bouquets. 


may be following 
manner: 
as comes on spools for making paper 
Take a 


piece of wire about seven inches long, 


flowers is needed for the stems. 


bend in the middle and making a small 
loop at one end twirl it between the 
fingers wrapping the wires together. 
Put a small daub of yellow sealing wax 
on the loop completely covering it, 
then revolve it in the flame until it is 
smooth. Plunge into the cold water. 
Take a small stick of pink wax, heat it 
and wetting the thumb and first finger 
pull off a flat petal of wax and quickly 
place this around the yellow center. 
Repeat the operation placing the petals 
around the center until you have a rose. 
About five petals are needed. After 
the petals are placed the end of the 
petals near the wire may be further 
strengthened by holding for a moment 
in the flame and pressing them together. 


This work requires a little practice as 
you must work quickly before the wax 
the same time not burn 


Be sure and keep the 


cools and at 
your fingers. 
fingers wet when pulling the wax. When 
I first started making these roses I found 
myself sticking my fingers in the flame 
the the but 
managed to become quite expert in 
making the roses. When the rose has 
been formed take a stick of green wax 


and wax in water soon 


and daub some green tendrils around the 
base of the petals next to the stem. 
These little bouquets can be finished 
with small artificial cloth rose leaves or 
you can make sealing wax leaves as 
follows: Make a loop of wire in the 
shape of a leaf just as you did for the 
rose only of course much larger. Cover 
this with wax on both sides and mould 
After the leaf 
the 
upper side and with the nail file make 
Little brilliant 
and 


in the shape of a leaf. 
has been formed and cooled heat 


some veins. red roses 


gold centers silver leaves 


make the most charming bouquets for 


with 
winter furs. The wire stems may be 
covered with tinfoil or sealing wax. 

Five petal flowers can be made by the 
Take a piece of the thin 
about 


Same process. 


green covered wire nine inches 


long. Bend in the center and twist a 
small loop, then twist four more small 
loops as tightly together as you can, this 
gives you a five petal foundation. Twist 
the balance of the two ends together as 
did for the 


each loop with violet wax, put a small 


you before stem. Cover 
daub of silver, gold or orange wax in the 
center. 


Buds 
with the flowers and leaves. 


intermingled 


A loop a 


are very pretty 


little larger than the rose center is made 


of the covered wire. Cover this with 
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the desired color of wax and then daub 
tendrils of green around the base leaving 
the bud showing through. 

Large flowers like the glass ones now 
so much in vogue can be produced by 
using the heavy starched linen tape for a 
foundation, cutting petals the shape and 
size desired and covering them all over 
with wax. Then fasten each petal on to a 
center made of the heavier green covered 
wire prepared for a stem the same as for 
the rose. For large flowers the heavy 
If the 
wire is very heavy it does not need to be 
doubled but a loop for a center just 
made at the end. 

Sealing Wax Painting. 


covered wire is better to use. 


Sealing wax 
may also be used for decorating articles 


in the same manner as enamel. The 
sealing wax enamel is applied the same 
as you would paint with oil colors. It is 


a very easy matter to melt the wax for 
painting and the wonderful variety of 
beautiful shades and the inexpensiveness 
of the wax make it superior in some 
There two 
preparing the wax for 
The first method is by heat- 
I use a muffin tin to heat the paint. 


respects to enamel. are 
methods of 
painting. 


ing. 


Break off a piece of wax of the color 


desired (the large sticks are more econom- 
ical for paint‘ng) put it in the muffin tin 
and hold over the flame until the wax is 
melted, being careful not to let it boil. 
When wax is entirely melted remove 
from the flame and let cool slightly. 
Before it starts to harden drop de- 
natured alcohol into the wax a drop at a 
time stirring the wax as you do this. If 
When 


the aleohol has been added to the wax 


it sputters the wax is too hot. 
it does not harden even when cooled. 
Continue adding alcohol until the wax is 


about the consistency of enamel. One 


part of alcohol to one of wax is about the 
right proportion. If the wax is too thin 
let it stand until some of the alcohol 
evaporates. 

The wax enamel may also be prepared 
as follows: Put wax in a small muslin 
bag and pound with a hammer until it is 
pulverized. When cool sealing wax is 
Then 


place in a small jar with a screw top 


very brittle and pulverizes easily. 


have wax and 
Allow this to 


and cover with alcohol 
alcohol at the same level. 
stand over night. 

For all over painting the wax paint 
should be quite thin and two or three 
coats applied. Allow the wax to dry 


thoroughly after each coat. sefore 
applying any decoration the foundation 
coat should dry at least 


hours. 


twenty-four 


For decoration the wax can be used 
quite thick. 


on as in enamel decorating or you can 


Designs may be painted 


use a relief decoration as was done for the 
beads above. Glass, celluloid, tin and 
all sorts of materials can be decorated in 
this manner. A plain glass console set 
decorated with sealing wax decoration 
with candles decorated to match makes 
an attractive object. Sealing wax is a 
splendid medium for decorating candles. 
The candles are shellaced before apply- 
ing the paint and after the shellac is 
dry they may be decorated with an all 
over color and a design applied, or the 
body color may be left if candles are 
colored and just dripped with the 
different colors of wax. 

Numerous other ways of using the 
fascinating medium of sealing wax will 
occur to you. It is a splendid medium 
for the higher grades as articles made 
of it 


zaars. 


find a ready sale at school ba- 
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Embossed Boxes 
VERNA GRISIER McCULLY 


HERE is always a place for an extra 

box, on the living room table, at the 
desk, on the dressing table of the guest 
room or a dozen other spots, the kind of 
box you can slip hair pins into, or put 
candy in, or odd pencils and pens, some- 
thing to hold the thousand and one 
things that insist on making the house 
look untidy. But the 
attractive or it will be small improve- 


box must be 
ment over the scattered articles which it 
may contain. It should be a decorative 
spot in a room, a well made, useful and 
pleasing article. 

How can you make such a box? A 
little time and patience, and you will find 
yourself the proud owner of a good look- 
ing, embossed and painted box. 

Almost any shape of box may be used 
wood 


for decorating, made of either 


or pasteboard. The latter is easier to 
obtain and perhaps a bit easier to work 
on. The paint used may be either 
tempera, covered later with a coat of 
The 


first combination is much less trouble to 


shellac, or oil paint varnished. 
work with and gives better results, re- 
There 
is also on the market the paints known 
and Reliefo which self 

If you use these, the whole 


sembling Japanese lacquer ware. 
as Gesso are 
embossing. 
design is generally embossed, and the 
results are very pleasing. 

One point 
choosing a box, that the lid fits loosely. 
You will paint and shellac the inside of 
the lid and the outside of the lower part 
of the box, and since these thin layers of 
paint make all together a thickness of 
about 


should be observed in 


one-sixteenth of an inch, it is 


necessary to consider this so that the lid 
of the box will not be too tight after the 
box is completed. 

It makes no difference if the lid of the 
box you are to decorate is printed, for 
But it is 
easier to work over a white or plain 


the paint you use is opaque. 


colored box because the design pencilled 
in will show more plainly. 

Suppose you are making the first cir- 
cular design, which 
should be not less than six inches in diam- 


conventionalized 
eter. This may be applied to a round 
box or used as a medallion on a square 
box. In the latter case, mark the circle 
with a compass or pencil and string. 
After that 
mark eight radiating lines, and at the 
juncture of these lines with the inside 


Then draw the inside circle. 


circle, draw eight small circles which 
become the basisof the checkered flowers. 
Draw the leaves on either side of the 


‘stems” or radiating lines and then 
draw a small circle for the flower in the 
center. Leave the details of the design 
till later. 

The embossing comes next. This can 
be done with a paste made from whiting, 
a quantity of which you can buy at any 
paint store for five or ten cents, and 
glue (not mucilage). A more perma- 
nent effect is of course obtained with 
Mix this to 


the consistency of molasses, adding a 


the Gesso or Reliefo pastes. 
few drops of water if necessary. Apply 
the paste with a small water color brush 
to the part of the design which you wish 
to be raised. In this case it is the flowers 
If you wish a very high 
relief, allow the first layer of paste to 


and leaves. 
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dry before 


thoroughly 
paste to the design. 


adding more 
It requires about 
an hour or so to dry. 

After the embossed work is finished 
and completely dry draw in on top of the 
embossed part necessary the 
details of the design, the checkers on the 
flowers, the scalloped edges, the leaf 


where 


veins and the wiggly lines. Or if you 


wish a more simple design eliminate 
some of these details. Then you should 
paint the whole cover with white shellac. 
This prevents the paste from cracking as 
well as from mixing with the paint you 
When the shellac is 

Use 
which 
come in tubes or small jars and should 
be mixed with water to make them the 
Paint the 
design carefully, resting your arm on a 
pile of books the same height as the box. 
When the design is finished paint the 


use for the design. 
dry the box is ready to paint. 
tempera or colors 


show card 


consistency of thin paste. 


inside of the box, the lower part and 
even the bottom with some color which 


harmonizes with the design. After the 


paint is dry, shellac the whole box inside 
and outside. You will be amazed and 
delighted to see how the colors brighten. 
Two coats of shellac are better than one, 
but be sure the first is thoroughly dry 
before the second is attempted, or an 
opaque gummy substance will be the 
result. As soon as the shellac is dry 
the box is completed and ready to use. 
It will be lovelier than you suspected, a 
finished and attractive article, with no 
signs about it of the makeshift or home 
made. 

A word about copying the designs, 
which 


some of at first glance appear 


complicated. Start with the principal 
lines and add the details later as with 
the first design. For the prickly berry 
design, draw the stem first, then circles 
for the berries, then the butterfly. Do 


not add the prickles to the berries until 
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after the embossing paste has been 
applied. If you find the gazelle too dif- 
ficult you can use a simple animal 
design, such as a rabbit or kitten with 
the same kind of background. For the 
square box with the conventionalized 
flower design, draw in the big circles 
first, then the wavy lines and last the 
triangular flowers and other details. 

If you wish to originate your own 
designs, remember to start with a simple 
basic pattern, then elaborate leaving 
details till last. 

The following color schemes for the 
designs may prove helpful: 

1. Red and 


flowers. 


checkered 
gold back- 
Red _ bor- 


lavender 
Yellow-green or 
ground. Blue-green leaves. 
der. 

2. Black flecked 
gold (this is done by stippling with a 
pen filled with a brushfull of gold water 
color paint or by sprinkling with gold 
powder while the black paint is still wet). 
Berries vermillion, salmon 


background with 


(vermillion 
mixed with white) and bluish lavender. 
Butterfly blue and gold. 

3. Brown gazelle. Yellow — sky. 
Blue rocks. Orange and 

Brown border. 

4. Yellowish-green sunflowers with 
black centers and borders. Background 
bands of turquoise-blue, blue-green and 


Green grass. 
brown flowers. 


greenish gray. Yellowish-green triangles 
with red centers. 

5. Red roof and border. Silver or 
gray castle. Tan and green ground. 
Blue sky. Dark and light blue water. 

6. Blue sky. Yellow sails. Purple 
and green water. Vermillion ship, with 
gold trimming. 

Perhaps you will not wish to follow the 
color combinations suggested, but work 
out those of your own. In planning 
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colors for a decoration, or for anything 
in fact, these hints may be of value. 
Backgrounds should as a rule be a 
neutral color, but this does not neces- 
sarily mean gray. It means any color 
that ties the other colors together and 
prevents them from jumping out of the 
Black is gold 
another and oddly enough, vermillion on 


design. such a color, 


turquoise-blue. Sometimes navy-blue 
Then there are the 


The 


water 


also is “neutral.” 
grays and colors verging on gray. 
advantage of using tempera 
colors is that when you are experiment- 
ing in colors and make a mistake, you 
can always scrape off the paint, or wait 
till it dries and paint over it. This 
holds true of other kinds of mistakes, 
also. But in order to make as few color 
mistakes as possible, look about and see 
what nature does. Study the flowers. 
They do the most delicate and the most 
daring The 
geranium grows in the exotic combina- 
tion of deep salmon and cerise, a glorious 
harmony. 


things. home loving 


Sweet peas offer lovely 


delicate combinations, and so on, end- 
lessly. 
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TEACHING THE OBERAMMERGAU BOYS TO CARVE OUT OF WOOD 


Teaching the Oberammergau Boys to Carve 
Out of Wood 


FELIX J. KOCH 


ERE, there, the otherwheres, the 

more easterly and central parts of 
the United States about, tens of thou- 
sands of people who will not get to 
Central Europe for many a day, and 
probably never get to visit Europe at all, 
were given the opportunity of seeing at 
their day’s work, and conversing with, 
the long famous 
Oberammergau. 


Passion Players of 


the Lang’s, 
father and son; the mountain peasant 


These Passion Players 


who so long played the part of Judas; 
the director of the big native choir which 
is always a feature of the Passion Plays; 
and no end of other celebrities of the 
had launched 
upon a long tour about the country, that 
they might acquaint Americans with the 
fact that Oberammergau has other forms 
of work than rehearsing and then pre- 


decennial pageants there 


senting the Passsion Plays. Admission 
fees to the exhibitions given, as well as 
proceeds from the sale of carvings made 
while on the tour, would go to reviving 
these homeland industries; which have 
been sadly crippled in the aftermath of 
the War. 

The Passion Players came to this land 
of promise across the seas here, their 
They set up 
benches in the big auditoriums leased in 


actual tools of craft along. 


each city visited in turn, as they would 
have set up work-tables at home. They 
secured wood of as near the sort they’d 
have used in their mountain homes as 
possible; and they chipped this first into 
the cruder blocks, for carving, just as 


they’d have done in their mountain 
chalets! 

Then they set them to the actual 
carving of this wood into works of art 
for those who would purchase to take 
home. 

Such works of art as they were, too! 

Here, just for brisk 
Passion player was at work at a tablet 
showing the Holy Family, on the flight 


one, a young 


to Egypt, resting and gathered about the 
Babe, in his crib of what seemed almost 
wicker, so finely were the cradle-bars 
and beams cut from the wood, and with 
what might very well have been a bit of 
mosquito-bar over him; so minutely 
Pe- 
hind the group rose the roof of a thatch 


was the cover carved in its turn. 


cottage; to the side some palm trees rose. 
The carver here was Andreas Lang, Jr., 
and, not content with simply cutting the 
figures from wood, he colored them, in 
the 
sculptures often show, as well. 


slightly garish hues old church 
Just beyond, handsome young Wilhem 
Friesenneger,— ruddy of face and clear of 
eye, and particularly proud of his first 
wisp of black moustache— music director 
of the Passion Plays, he claimed to be 
beat his wooden mallet upon the chisel 
blade, and wrought from the wood figures 
of mountain boys. 
Josef Albrecht 


worked on a panel to be 


Saint James he is in 
the pageants 
hung, as a picture might be on the wall; 
this showing the Holy Family seated on a 
wayside bench somewhere,—the angels 


descending to soar about. Immaculate- 
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ly white wood was used for the tableau 
proper here; this, then, was emphasized, 
for the 
chocolate- 


and made the more lovely far, 


richly carved frame of a 


brown wood. 
Farther down-aisle still 
‘duster’? marking him from afar; even 


a blue artist’s 


though his big, grizzled beard and 
kindly mountain-bronzed face might 
not have done so, the elder Lang 


famous the world around, for his long 
service in the Passion Plays, carved at 
several themes at one time—a touch to 
this now, to that then, so on; back to the 
first, that’s to say. 


While still, 


come from Oberammergau along, toiled 


these men, and others 
at their labors, they told all who'd listen 
the Heimat- 


they 


of how these native crafts 
Kunst 
known, 
the close of the Great War. 

Particularly interesting was the story 


(home industries), are 


were being fostered anew, since 


told of how the village boys of Oberam- 
mergau are being taught these age-old 
arts up there, as boys have been, 
through generations beyond counting 
past, until the conditions brought by the 
War to the 


even the boys who might do work so fine 


Great mountains, caused 
to be turned to more prosaic, perhaps 
more practical, things! 

“You see,’’ good Father Lang put it, 
in his kindly way—keeping on always 
with his carving, lest he lose precious 
moments the while—‘“ with our children 
the love of carving has by this time gone 
into the blood, and it is what you might 
call ‘instinctive.’ 

“Your own small boys covet a jack- 
knife; and then take a stick, or a piece of 
wood otherwise, and whittle this to what 
it may be. 

“Our boys will beg Father for some 
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blunted, near-useless tool from his 
bench, and with this will ‘carve’ as they 
can. 

“Naturally, realizing that before very 
long, the young artist may do much 
toward helping on with the carving to be 
done in that home, parents are far from 
loth to let the kiddies play in such wise. 

“Not only this, but in the long, cruel 
winters, when there is little beside carv- 
ing for even the men and the older boys 
to do, fathers consider it a distinct part 
of their parental duty to train tiny finger 
toward the way they shall go.”’ 

Mr. Lang nodded toward some of his 
such 


companions, who had just wee 


carvers back home. 


‘A little lad of five,”’ he continued 
then, “‘will often reach very credible 
stages. He knows how to go to the 


wood shed—the wood pile in the big, 


elevated cellar it more often is—and pick 
out just the kind of block he desires. 
We use linden, apple and nut woods, for 
the and 


advantages, which must be weighed as 


greater part, each has its 


one plans what he has in mind. 
people 
carving though, and a'most inborn as 


“Long as our have been 
the love to carve has Lecome now,”’ he 
added, ‘‘carving still requires a certain 
knack, and that knack, unfortunately, 
is not present in all. Children of real 
music-lovers may be super-musical, or, 
what ran too high in the parent, may be 
lost in like degrees in the child, and the 
little ones have no ear for music at all. 
So with carving. There are fathers and 
mothers who love the native carvings 

who would give what they have to carve; 
but who know, by long experiment, it 
simply isn’t in them—so they send their 
children to some more skilled neighbor 


to teach.”’ 
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‘And he does that—?”’ a woodearver 
of note, standing near, put in. 

‘In the good, old-fashioned way of 
that take one 


back in memory to the days when the 


the apprentice schools; 


guilds were the recognized forms in all 
in-town industry. 

“You or I may be carvers and. have 
We know we 
will sell very nearly all we can make. We 
the actual 


built up a good business. 


know that finishing touches 
the 
that we must give the distinctive set-off. 


art in work—must be our own; 
“But, we also know that a very great 
deal of time, in which we can do that 
finer work, can be saved for us by having 
eager, willing, often gifted boys do the 
We know, too, 
that the time will come when faltering 


rudiments on the way. 


hands and failing eyes will make us want 
to sell our shop—our ‘trade,’ I'd better 
say; for the shop per se will be in our 
homes still—to a someone willing to buy. 
So we take on a boy—sometimes several 
boys; they apprentice to us, and, as they 
work at the elementals of the art, as they 
clear the path for the finishing touch 
we teach them the trade.”’ 

“For which the teacher receives about 
what?’ we questioned. 

We were thinking of what parents of 
children eager to become art wood- 
carvers would not pay to have these 
study beneath Lang here at home. 

“Almost always nothing,”’ Mr. Lang 
“Often 


known to be able to afford paying for 


answered. parents, who are 


instruction given, volunteer to pay, but 


such offer is seldom accepted. The 
teacher, the Master, we would say 

gets the services, the work, of the boys. 
Was 
he not once taught also by someone, in 


turn? 


That is quite enough for his pay. 
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“After regular school hours, on holi- 
the 
mountain wood-carver, working in his 


days, sometimes of evenings—for 
home, pays no attention to set schedules, 

these apprentices come, and help on, 
and learn the rudiments of the trade. 
They learn, too, to their own satisfac- 
tion, as well, whether they are born 
carvers, whether it will pay them to go 
on and learn the fine points in the art.”’ 

Mr. 


change blades for some finer work on the 


Lang stopped a moment to 
mountain-boy he carved, then led on: 

“Where a boy knows he is a carver, 
where he resolves he will follow the work 
as a career, he enrolls, by and by, in our 
village Art School. 

“This is divided sharply into three set 
departments—the Schnitz, or 
carving, Schule; the Modelier Schule 


wood- 


where modelling in clay for the native 
pottery produced is taught; and the 
Schule 


students learn to sketch and paint. 


Zeichen, or Drawing where 

“Herr Fastnacht is now the director 
of the joint school; with a Herr Widmann 
not along with us here, in charge of the 
wood-earving course. 

“The school operates the year around, 
except for six to eight weeks vacation in 
the The 
takes it to the end, occupies five, and 


summer. course, where one 
preferably six years. 

“All the while that a pupil attends, 
too, rest assured he is practicing at the 
bench in his home—perhaps helping 
father 


carvers, or attending devotedly the shop 


and older brothers, who are 


of the good master with whom he 


received his real start. Boys do not 


regard this school-work drudgery, to be 
shirked just every chance. Far from 
it—a boy must be very sick indeed to 


stay away from school! 
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“By and by the boys have graduated. 

“Some few will go on to some great art 
academy elsewhere, to learn the very 
fine tenets of art—the things the con- 
noisseur-world demandsof the carvings— 
the things to be made. 

“With the most, though, instruction 
of school-sorts ceases. Instead, 
almost always the young graduates take 
a position with their first masters. 


now 


‘There are exceptions, of course; and 
the spirit of the times—the young man 
wanting to start off, all on his own, ex- 
hibits itself even here. Two or three 
of these graduates may form a little 
company to make wood-carvings, and so 
divide expense of an out-the-home shop. 

“In either the beginners at 
carving as a direct means of livelihood, 
it is to them now, make a decision almost 
at once. Either they are to become all- 
around carvers— carving along whatever 
subjects the moment suggests 


case, 


or they 
are to become specialists, carving always 
only subjects of one especial kind. They 
proceed then to win themselves reputa- 
tions as the case may be.”’ 

“And these new master-carvers—or 
even the more advanced students, still 
back in the what may one 
expect by way of salable work?” we 
asked here. 


school 


“Even just an average boy, catching 
inspiration from the enthusiasm he sees 
for carving all around him, should be able 
to make very salable crucifixes for the 
trade, producing at least one such a 
week. 

“Fir, some lin, more often elm wood, 
will be preferred by the newer carver. 

“From crucifixes, advance is quick to 
toys out of wood; from these, no few 
men go on to become animal carvers. 
The Bears of Berne, other animal forms, 
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are much coveted as cabinet pieces.’’ 

Lang nodded to where a man in a 
brown shirt of homespun, over which 
there was slipped a brilliant waistcoat, 
as though the better to harmonize with a 
flaring red tie, was carving such a figure. 
This man was one of the hangman’s 
aides (Henker-Knecht) in the 
fixion scene in the play. 

“ After that,’”’ and he nodded then to 
where Herr Friesinger was now em- 
ployed with the figure of a mountain- 
boy, standing on an alpine peak, cele- 
brating reaching top by munching the 
sandwich brought along there, “they go 
to human figures. 

“Even with these, the master-works 


Cruci- 


in the art, carving is done at Oberam- 
mergau wholly with chisels. Mallets 
are employed to drive in the heavier 
work. Our craftsmen employ no models 
throughout, but, taking the block of 
European maple, where they would 
produce a figure of ivory white, or of 
pearwood, linden or beech, in the case 
of darker forms, or 
heavier 


forms requiring 
cut, 
change pattern a thousand times as 


they go!” 


wood, they and often 


Even the benches at which young and 
old work are rather different from those 
in use elsewhere. 

Old Emanuel Lang here brought his 
home bench along,—and the top con- 
sisted of two broad planks, side by side, 
leading back to a _ well-rounded log. 
Only, this log did not form bench-rear, 
but bench-front; Lang leaned over it 
and found it a most convenient support 
as he worked. On the planks them- 
selves, the carver displays his array of 
chisels; by and by every artisan takes 
a pride in the endless variety he has of 
these and, working on, he takes now 
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this, now that, now any of a dozen 
other of the brown-handled chisels to 
wring, if its but a simple crucifix, from 
the wood. 

As the men grow expert, they come 
to take on actual schedules;—they 
know how long it will take them, even 
if working only odd times between 
other tasks, in summer, to complete 
certain things. Thus, Emanuel Lang 
asks five days to make a figure of the 
Nazarene, ornament are 
made separately, when carving such 
figure; then, when all’s completed, they 
are set to place. The hardest part of all 
the work here is putting just the right 
expression into the face of the Christ. 
Here, there, the otherwheres the bronzed 


size. Arms 


hands of the carver send the blade deep 
in the cutting driving 
there, drawing the otherwise, till he 
gets what he actually would. Ever 
so often Lang runs a hand through his 
grizzled hair, while considering how to 
proceed; ever so often he puts a finger, 
pensive, to his lips. That is much the 
habit of these Oberammergau crafters. 

Oberammergau today, Mr. Lang re- 
lates, has a population of only about 
eighteen hundred. 

It’s the aim of these folk to make of 
the town the art-town of all that part 
the world. 

Conformable with this, in just the 


wood, here, 


general free school every child must 
elect one art course. With the boys 
this is almost always carving, of course; 
with the girls, it is usually painting. 
All draw inspiration from the wonderful 
collection of art objects of all sorts, 
made in the mountains here, preserved 
in the local museum and inspected, as 
occasion suggests, by each class. 
Oberammergau is determined that 
it shall world-renowned for 
its Alpine arts, 


become 
its carvings especially; 
that for these things, as for the decennial 
Passion Plays, the world will beat a path 
to its doors. 

With the present generation of carvers 
its reputation is quite secure, of course. 

3ut—there is the future—the gener- 
ation succeeding; and which must give 
like zest and impetus to the generation 
then to follow. 

The youth of today, the man of 
tomorrow, must not only be taught to 
carve, but brought to love the craft, 
and prefer it to all other forms of liveli- 
hood that present! 

This, then, parents seek to do, where 
they teach the little ones in the homes. 
This the master workmen instill always 
in the apprentices, in their home or 
work-room shops. This, above all else, 
is the big lesson kept squarely at front, 
in the art courses, the 


‘arver courses, 


in the school! 
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Polychrome and Composition Finishes 


F. C. HUGHES 


N SO far as the composition finish 

for wood is concerned, it is a very 
old idea, in the commercial world. 
For many years the manufacturers of 
gilt mouldings and picture frames have 
used a hard face under the gilt finishes. 
In most cases this hard face is some 
form of composition (glue and whiting) 
applied to the raw wood. 

This composition face seems to be 
the only means of building up a first 
class finish in the end. Manufacturers 
have tried for several years to eliminate 
this part of the finish but with only a 
partial amount of success, and the 
tendencies of late seem to be increasing 
the popularity of the old time form. 

The so-called polychrome finish that 
is so popular in the gift shops today, 
for so many objects such as book ends, 
candle sticks and picture frames, is a 
good example of the use of the compo- 
sition face, and had its origin in the old 
time finishes. 

The polychrome as a craft 
medium, for either individual or class 
use, has a wide range of possibilities. 
The varieties of form and opportunity 
for originality of design are limited 
only by the worker or pupil himself, 
and few teachers or craftsmen realize 
that nearly all of the commercial 
finishes may be produced in the small 
shop with a very simple equipment. 

In this article with the drawings 
that accompany the same the author 
has tried to show only a few of the 
underlying principles in the putting 


ides 
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on of a simple composition finish and 
the toning of such, with the equipment, 
to be found in the ordinary grammar 
grade shop. 

The author has found that with class 
work the French ochre is to be preferred 
in a good many cases to the ordinary 
whiting as it produces a 
mixture, and a better color to tone over 
than the whiting. 


smoother 


The composition should be applied 
to only clean dry wood or plaster and 
the must be absolutely free 
from all oil or grease, or the finish will 


surface 


scale off when dry. 

The composition should be applied 
hot and with an ordinary flat brush. 
A little and 
necessary in order to know just how to 
different effects. With the 
composition in a plastic state the 
worker will soon find that he can get 


experience practice is 


get the 


some very interesting surfaces with 
the flat of his brush, a piece of tissue 
paper or a bunch of twine, etc., as shown 
in the drawing. 

When the 
dried over night or is thoroughly dry, 


it should be gone over with a fine piece 


composition finish has 


of sandpaper and all the harsh and 
irregular spots removed. 

After sandpapering the piece of work 
is ready for the finish, which may be 
either a gilt finish or a simple tone over 
the hard face. The gilt finish being 
the harder of the two 
results from is treated in 
article on page 214. 


to get good 


the 


second 
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In toning the bare composition face, 
any good oil paint may be mixed with 
japan drier and turpentine and painted 
over the surface as noted in the drawings. 
Again in this final finish many interest- 
ing colors and designs may be produced 
by allowing the colors to dry just to the 


right stage and stippling or wiping over 
with a rag, piece of tissue paper or the 
end of adry brush. When one gets the 
right tone or effect it is allowed to dry. 

A very little practice and experience 
will allow even the young pupils to get 


some good results. 


The Burnished Gold Finish 


» THIS article the author has tried 
to explain one of the prettiest of 
and 
few of 


finishes for both wood metal. 
There indeed very the 
smaller pieces made in the craft shop 
today that do lend 
readily to the use of this finish. 

The gold finish with burnished high 
lights and a little toning is found as the 


are 


not themselves 


popular finish for a large number of 
high priced articles on the gift counters 
this season. A finish equal to some of 
these commercial articles may be ob- 
tained in the ordinary schoolroom, and 
with no more extra work and equipment 
than is commonly used on some of the 
present methods of finishing. 

Until a short time ago or until the 
appearance of the large number of the 
polychrome and gold finishes in our 
gift shops, the burnished gold finishes 
were used almost entirely in the manu- 
facturing of picture frames and fine 
mouldings and as these were produced 
only in the large factories, the technical 
knowledge of putting on these finishes 
was seldom found outside this particular 
trade, and this 
one can readily see that there would be 


because of condition 
a very small demand for some of the 
materials found in the list below. 
Some of it will rarely be found in the 
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stocks of any but the very large paint 
However, all of the wholesale 
paint catalogues have this material 
listed, and it may be ordered 
direct from them or through the local 


dealers. 
either 


dealer. 

The list of materials will be found 
divided. Those materials for the pow- 
dered gold work will be found in one 
list and those for the gold leaf in the 
other. 

The list for powdered gold work 
should include: 

1 jar burnish gold size (red for gold). 

1 jar burnish gold size (blue for silver). 

1 package or can imitation gold powder. 

1 package or can silver powder. 

1 agate burnisher. 

1 ounce rabbit skin glue. 

1 14-inch camels hair brush. 

The burnish gold size comes in two 
red and blue. The red is for 
the silver powder or silver leaf work 
while the red is for use with the gold 
powders or the gold leaf. However, 
the red may be used with very good 

connection with the 
The gold size usually comes 
in a plain jar with few if any instructions 
other than perhaps a caution to keep 
the contents moist, tightly sealed, and 


colors, 


results in silver 


finishes. 


in a dry place. 
The rabbit skin glue must be dissolved 
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A PAGE BY MR. HUGHES EXPLAINING VARIOUS W AYS OF OBTAIN- 
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in hot water and boiled for some time 


‘ 
< 


in a double boiler. When thoroughly 


‘ 
< 


dissolved it should appear as a sticky 
This glue 


being of superior quality and deteriorat- 


and almost colorless syrup. 


ing somewhat when left standing after it 
has once been boiled, it should be made 
up in small lots at a time, as needed. 
A little experience will teach about the 
proper amount to dissolve for each 
piece of work. 

Making the gold size: 


well 


When the glue 


is dissolved and of a syrupy 
consistency it should be mixed with 
some gold size in approximately equal 
amounts and kept warm while being 
Only actual and 


patience will teach the correct propor- 


used. experience 
tions of these materials to use as so 
much depends on the kind or brand of 
sizing, consistency of the glue, etc., ete. 

When the gold sizing is all mixed it is 
suggested that the first trial be made on 
some small blocks which have previously 
been given a facing of composition. 
In this way the sizing may be tempered 
with more or less glue until the right 
proportion is found and the conditions 
noted. 

Putting on the size: The application 
of the size should be made while the 
mixture is quite warm and with a soft 
flat brush. 
different from that of varnish or shellac. 
It should be spread evenly and quickly 


The spreading is not far 


and as soon afterwards as is possible 
should have the powdered gold either 
dusted sprayed over the surface. 
Allow to dry for about two hours, or 
until the finish feels quite hard and 
solid, and rub lightly with a soft cloth 
If the 
has been tempered with the proper 


or 


before burnishing. gold size 


amount of glue and everything is all 
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right the finish at this point will bear 
up under quite a little rubbing without 
cutting through or showing the red size. 

Too much glue is sometimes as much 
a failing as not enough as it causes the 
size to dry too quickly and hence too 
brittle. 

Using the burnisher: Nothing but a 
regular agate burnisher will serve to 
give the burnished finish. These come 
in quite a variety of shapes and forms 
for different shapes and surfaces to 
be burnished; however, the one shown 
in the illustration is a good shape for 


most of the common work. The use 
of the burnisher is shown in the illus- 
ration accompanying this article. It 


should be held very much as shown 
and used with light strokes backwards 
and forwards until the desired burnish 


is obtained. A little care will have to 


be observed to keep from cutting 
through to the sizing. As with the 


mixing of the size the correct use of the 
burnisherislargely amatter of experience. 
To some the long task of constantly 
rubbing back and forth over the same 
little .piece for some minutes seems 
irksome but the beautiful burnish that 
results will more than repay the worker 
for his trouble. 

The gold leaf finish: 
the gold leaf work is the same or easier 
than the gold At 
least the same gold size is used with the 


In many ways 


powdered work. 
leaf and the same method of tempering 
the size and burnishing the final finish 
isused. The gold leaf may be purchased 
almost any paint and 
usually the camels hair tip may also be 
bought at the local paint store. 

A little must in 
handling the sheets of gold leaf because 
they are so thin that they fly off into 


from dealer 


care be observed 
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the air and are lost if given half a chance. 
They should be lifted at all times with 
the tip and placed quickly onto the 
spot intended be The 
size should be warm and fresh when the 


to covered. 
gold leaf is laid down. 

In addition to the above directions 
and the drawings on the other page 
there are a few little points that should 
be noticed. First, it should always be 
remembered that the gold size will not 
adhere to an old finish or surface unless 


THE 


ARRIVAL OF THE SHEPHERDS. 


shellaced 


results 


it is first washed clean. 
The best 


work on fresh new composition. 


or 
from 
On 
greasy or old surfaces the gold finish if 
used will scale when dry. 
The material described in this article 


are obtained 


should be used in conjunction with the 
article on Composition Finishes in this 


number of THe Scnoot Arts MaGa- 
ZINE (p. 211). If they are combined in 
this way the author feels sure that 


some very pleasing results will follow. 
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Some Arabesque Wood Carving 


LANICE PATON DANA 


T IS said that the Arabians divide 
their race into two main classi- 
fications: “the People of the Tent,” 


and “the People of the Wall.” Of 
these the former group, the nomadic 
tribes, or Bedouin, still constitute the 
bulk of the population of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Their chief handicrafts 
in early times were the carving of 
weapons and the making of textiles, 
both arts now much degenerated. It 
is in mural decoration and especially 
in arving that we find the 
closest relationship between the primi- 
tive crafts of the Arabs of the tent and 
the highly developed art of the Arab 
conqueror who represented the highest 
type of the “People of the Wall.” 
In this article the term arabesque has 
applied the carving 
partly because some of the designs 
reproduced fit the usual description 
of “arabesque style.”” Moreover, wood 
carving is not only one of the distinctive 
features included in the wider classifi- 
ration called “‘ Mohammedan Art,’ but 
unlike of the other crafts 
adopted by Mohammedan Art, a truly 
Arabian craft, although it in 
Arabia today in only a very limited 
degree. 


woot 1 


been to wood 


is, some 


exists 


The accompanying illustrations are, 
with one exception, taken from objects 
in the Arab Museum at 
In this small museum there is a very 
fine collection of all kinds of Moham- 
medan Art, 
pottery, metalwork, 


now Cairo. 


wood carving, inlaying, 


enameled glass, 
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some textiles, and some manuscripts, 
The predominating impression the writer 
varried away was of woodwork in all 
It is the 
object of this article to review slightly 
some of the characteristics of Moham- 
medan Art with special reference to 
the development of wood carving, and 
to show by means of the illustrations 


sorts of intricate designs. 


how the designs are applicable to carving 
done in present-day schools. 

In the past Arabia, always a barren 
land, could not support her population, 
and in consequence the Arabs poured 
forth in successive invasions of all the 
countries bordering Arabia. Their last 
and greatest outpouring began some 
thirteen hundred years ago when the 
teachings of Mohammed inspired a 
fanatical zeal to conquer all the “infidel”’ 
world for Islam. By the twelfth century 
the spread of Mohammedan civilization 
had reached the climax of its splendor 
in the east at BaghdAd and on the west 
in Spain. 

It is almost impossible to form an 
adequate conception of what Arab art 
was like previous to the time of Moham- 
med. Sheba, the most famous city of 
ancient Arabia, was totally destroyed by 
the bursting of the Marib Dam. There 
are few remains in even the oldest cities 
of Arabia, such as Mecca and Medina 
in Hejdz, Hofhair in Central Arabia, or 
Yemen, that date back to 
the days of Mohammed. In the little- 
known province of Hadramaut on the 


San’a in 


southern coast of Arabia, are a number 
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of very old castles built, like the ancient 
Babylonian cities, of sun-dried brick. 
In these, notably in Haura (Hawra), 
there is said to exist some very remark- 
able wood carving similar in effect to the 
wonderful decorations of the Alhambra 
in Spain. As wood has undoubtedly 
always been scarce in Arabia, carving 
could extensively 
It was re- 


never have been 
employed for decoration. 
stricted to doorways, chests, coffins, 
and later, to the 
It seems to have been little used on 
furniture until 
times. 


the handles of weapons developed from a 


stands for Koran. 


comparatively recent 
Carving on bone and wood for 


primitive craft into the famed decorated 
metalwork of Damascus. A quaint 
survival of the earlier type of art exists 
in the Syrian village of Jezzin where 
the make knives of 
design with handles of carved 
mostly in the shape of surprised and 
surprising birds, colored black and red, 


varied 
bone 


artisans 


and sometimes inlaid. 

The textile industry was the only 
art truly indigenous to the people of the 
It could 
be carried on by the women during 
The 
earlier, and finer textile art was trans- 
ferred eventually to Persia where it 


tent from the earliest times. 


long desert trips on camel back. 


developed into the needlework and rugs 
made in the provinces of Shushistan 
and Faris. In the present day truly 
Arab, or Bedouin, textiles consist merely 
of simple striped rugs, cloaks, or coarse 
tent-cloth, while the Arab industries of 
igypt have 
distinctive 


somewhat 
Textile art 
detail 
because the type of design based on the 


developed a 
type of 


rug. 


has been mentioned thus in 


intricate interlacing of bright-colored 


threads, the varied patterns found in 


embroideries or weaving, distinguishes 
Arabesque design wherever Mohamme- 
dan Art exists. 

Just as weaving dealt with designs 
covering broad, flat surfaces, the charac- 
teristic decorations of all Mohammedan 
buildings were but a development of 
the earlier type of art-craft. The first 
artistic efforts of the Mohammedan 
Arabs in their successive conquests for 
Islam directed their 
religious buildings; later toward private 


were towards 


dwellings, or palaces. They either an- 
bodily 
edifices as the Church of St. Sophia at 


nexed and redecorated such 
Constantinople, or they built mosques 
that were similar in plan to Egyptian 
temples or Christian basilicas. They 
adapted architectual details such, for 
example, as the horseshoe arch which 
was undoubtedly Sassanian in origin but 
which was imitated and improved upon 
by the Arabs after the Mohammedan 
conquest of Persia, and which became 
the favorite type of arch in Moham- 
medan architecture. (See an adaptation 
of this arch in the prayer niche in Plate 
I.) Although their constructions may 
not have been wholly original in design, 
the added 
distinctive touches which so enriched 


Mohammedan conquerors 
the style of building prevalent in the 
conquered lands that they eventually 
produced what we term, not Arab, but 
more properly, Mohammedan Art. But 
wherever Art is found 
in its glory there is also found Arabesque 
design with all its richness of detail. 


Mohammedan 


The two spots where Mohammedan 
Art reached the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion were in Baghdad during the reign 
of Harfin al Rashid and in 
where the Mosques of Cordova and 
Seville, Seville, the 


Spain 


the Aleazar at 
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Palace of Az-Zahra, and finally the rate inlaying is shown in Plate V. 
Alhambra* at Grenada, marked the These represent designs more easily 


Moorish Mohammedan Art. 
Baghdad but 
In Spain only parts of 


climax of 
Of the magnificence of 
little remains. 
the buildings mentioned are still stand- 


ing, the Alhambra being the best 
preserved and most beautiful. Almost 


the entire interior of this palace, built 
in the twelfth century, is covered with 
wood 


tiling, marbles, 


stucco, that repeat the textile motifs 


designs in or 
familiar to Arabs of an earlier time. 

The of thirteenth 
century Arabesque wood carving give 
idea of 
used elsewhere at 


two examples 
the richness of design 
about the time the 
They are quite dif- 


some 


Alhambra was new. 
ferent in character. In other instances 
the design 


filled with delicate carving, while the 


elaborate geometrical is 


narrow border is made of Arabic 
letters conventionalized. In Plate III 
the conspicuous feature is the rich 


border of deeply incised lettering which 
sets off panels of alternating design. 
Both these cenotaph designs could be 
adapted with the 
substitution of interlaced English letter- 


for carved chests 
ing for the Arabic. 

A comparison of Plates I and II will 
show that frequently the geometrical 
design was produced by carefully fitted 
pieces of superimposed moldings, frag- 
ments of which are missing in Plate I. 
A similar effect was also produced by 
simple incised lines such as the wooden 


door of a fourteenth century tomb. In 
this it is easy to see where the ebony 
and ivory inlays were lost out. A 


similar, but less intricate design, with 
superimposed moldings and more elabo- 


*The Alhambra should properly be called 


fortress within which the palace was built 


‘‘al-Hamra,”’ 


copied in wood carving without inlaying. 
It might be legitimate also to produce 
the effect of black or white inlays by 
enamelling parts of the carved design. 

As matter fact, the 
medieval Arabesque carving seems to 


a of however, 
have had little, if any, finish put on it. 
It may have been oiled, but varnish, 
or anything similar, does not show on 
the better pieces of work. The same 
is true of the best modern pieces of 
carving, “meshrabiyeh ” 
work, i. e., the openwork produced by 


oriental or 
small, turned pieces such as appears 
the tabaret Plate IX. The 
inlayed designs, on the other hand, 
have often a highly finished surface. 


in in 


Consequently, in employing Arabesque 
designs in school wood carving care 
should be taken to leave the work a 
dull finish. 

In the three tenth century wooden 
panels shown in Plates VI, VII and 
VIII the treatment of the design is 
quite different from that of the later 
work. the the 
great depth of the incisions which in 


Plate VII gives 


- Here characteristic is 
special delicacy of 
effect to the design. These three de- 
signs typically Arabesque, but 
that in Plate VIII is not pure Moham- 
medan Art which forbade the represent- 
ation of such natural objects as animals. 


are 


This piece is somewhat Byzantine in 
effect. In Plate X is a lovely piece 
of Arabesque carried out in 


This shows how the decorations 


design 
stucco. 
produced in marble or wood in interiors 
were applied to exteriors as well in the 
form of tiles or stucco. 


meaning “‘the Red,’’ from the color of the wailed 
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The examples of Arabesque wood 
carving illustrated in this article are 
very different from any modern Damas- 
work that the 


cus writer has seen. 
Designs in the modern furniture are 
not deeply incised and are never 


modeled as in the tenth century work. 


One seldom sees tabarets at all like 


that Plate IX with the 
stalactite decoration so typical of Arab 
architecture. 


pictured in 


These few examples of 
carving are well worth close study. 
They represent the painstaking work 
of artisans at period Arab 
infiuence tempered the art of a very 
large portion of the civilized world. 


a when 


Copper Lustre Ware 


VERNA GRISIER McCULLY 


AVE you tried painting copper 

lustre ware? It is such an inter- 
esting hobby and so useful, too, and 
simple enough to be done by any one 
with the least talent for drawing. You 
may have seen it in the gift shops, copper 
luster on brown stone ware, and won- 
dered how it was done, with its naive 
peasant designs, its quaint adaptations 
of art or 


modern careful copies of 


American Indian pottery. 


The china is nothing more nor less than 
kitchen ware in yellows, tans or browns, 
with no decorations or colored bands of 
any kind, the plainest of bowls or plates 
or jars. The lustre itself is a liquid 
which comes in a small bottle and may 
be purchased where material for china 
painting is sold. The 
depends upon the type of design chosen, 
a small brush for a relatively detailed 
design and a larger brush for a bold 


brush needed 
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simple design. Either a water color or 
oil paint brush will answer the purpose. 
Have also on hand a clean cloth with 
which to wipe out any mistakes you 
may make in applying the lustre. A 
small maulstick also will be helpful, as 
the liquid remains sticky for some time. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
nature of the material makes any very 
elaborate design quite out of the ques- 
tion. A skilled china painter will be 
able to do many tricks, but the amateur 
must keep to very simple patterns. If 
you wish to plan your own designs, do 
so on paper with a brush and ink or black 
water color paint and not with a pen ora 
sharp pointed pencil, since it is with a 
brush that you are to work and the 
design must be suitable to the tools used 
to make it. 


The design cannot be pencilled or 


marked on the china. The liquid must 
be painted on free hand. It is wise to 
mark in the main outlines of the design 
first, very lightly with an almost dry 
brush, wiping out and correcting mis- 
takes before the liquid becomes sticky. 


Then go over the design with a full 


brush, putting in details. Remember 
that the liquid spreads slightly so that all 
lines thicken somewhat. Therefore the 
lines must be painted thinner than you 
want them to be and all open or un- 
painted spaces left larger. The sketches 
shown are patterns to go by rather than 
examples of finished work, with lines 
made fine to allow for spreading paint. 
Neither will the finished articles be so 
mechanically correct as the patterns, 
due to the irregularities of free hand 
painting. But these irregularities form 
a great part of the charm of this bold 
artistic ware. 

If the lustre liquid in the bottle 
thickens from evaporation it may be 
thinned with lavender oil or a liquid sold 
for that purpose. Brushes are cleaned 
with denatured alcohol. 

After the painting comes the firing 
which may be done by any one who has a 
kiln. Care must be taken not to rub off 
the design before it has been fired. But 
the result is ample reward for all efforts, 
and will doubtless prompt further 
interest in the same craft, with its 
fascinating novelty and its many uses. 
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A New Use for Old Newspapers 


How to MAKE Papier MaAcué Bow is 


JEAN ALLISON 


T IS always interesting to find some 

craft which is easy to do, and which 
gives really satisfactory results. The 
making of papier mAché bowls is such a 
craft, and without any previous training 
anyone can get a good result. These 
bowls can be used for many different 
purposes, if made from newspapers and 
carefully finished. They are decorative 
on the table and are useful for fruit or 
nuts. In the schoolroom, or on the 
desk, they can be used for chalk, india- 
rubber, pencil, ete. If a small tray is 
made, it can be used as a card or letter 
tray. When a thicker paper is used, for 
instance, grey packing paper, then 
larger things can be made, such as 
washing-up bowls or a bath for baby. 
These bowls are often used in England 
for washing glass and silver—the glass is 
not so likely to break as when a metal 
bowl is used. As a bath for baby they 
are very good, because they are not 
slippery and the child is not so likely to 
hurt himself in them. 

From an educational standpoint, the 
art of papier maché is splendid. All 
craft work should provide an outlet for 
energy and artistic quality, and the 
practice of papier maché offers a splen- 
did opportunity in this direction. All 
children love to create things, but some- 
times the creative instinct is not given 
an opportunity for expression, and then 
instead of construction, the child tries 
destruction, with disastrous results both 
to himself and the community; but give 


him something to do in which he can 
legitimately make a mess, but which 
will give a definite result, then gradually 
you will find the process of sublimation 
taking place, and the tiresome, destruc- 
tive boy becoming a useful citizen. The 
cost of materials for papier mAché is so 
small, that everyone can afford them. 
Work of this kind can be used in schools 
to train taste and discrimination. If 
children find that they can make really 
artistic things, they will gradually refuse 
the articles that are offered for sale in 
the shops, which so often suffer from over 
decoration and elaboration. ‘“Simpli- 
city in all things makes for beauty and 
artistic perfection. The difficult thing 
is to leave out superfluous ornament, 
and to be content with ornament which 
is subordinate to use.”’ 


Reasons Wuy Papier Macus SHOULD 
Bre DoNE IN SCHOOLS 


1. Children love to do it; here is 
something that they can make them- 
selves and so it gives them the joy of 
accomplishment. 

2. In order to finish a bowl they 
must concentrate, and every minute 
spent in concentrated work helps to 
make the child a saner and more useful 
citizen, both of the school and of the 
world. 

3. A great advantage of this craft is, 
that it is self-corrective, poor workman- 
ship brings its own reward, and that 
quickly. The worker can see his own 
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mistakes and they can be corrected with- 
out ruining the whole bowl, even though 
it is the first one he has made. After 
one bowl has been made, even a child of 
eight does not make mistakes. 

4. Great 
development 
work: 


the 
of individuality in this 


scope is given for 


(a) In the shape of the bowl or tray 
which is selected as a mould. 
(b) In the decoration of the finished 
article. 
There are two methods of making 
papier mAché bowls: 


MetTuop ONE 


Materials required: 

A small tin of 
will do. 

An old newspaper. 

A bowl to act as a mould 

Paste made in the following way: 

1% cups flour; 2 tablespoonfuls powdered 
glue; 4 cups water; 1 tablespoonful alum. 

Put the flour add cold 
water a little at a time and stir until a thick 
paste has been formed, then pour onto this 
mixture the four cups full of which 
should be nearly boiling, stirring all the time 
until the mixture is about the consistency of 
milk. Now add the alum and the powdered 
glue, put over the gas and stir 
gently until the mixture thickens. Then put 
it aside until it has set; this usually takes 
about an hour. 

Now you must choose the bowl to act as 


grease; automobile 


grease 


into a saucepan, 


water 


saucepan 


a mould, being sure that the sides of the bowl 


slope outwards, or are straight. They must 
not slope inwards, as it would be impossible 
to get the bowl off the mould if the top were 
smaller than the sides. (See Fig. 1.) 


To Make the Bowl 


First, turn up your sleeves. Spread some 
of the newspaper on the table, then take your 
bowl and invert it upon the paper. (See Fig. 2) 

Take a sheet of the newspaper and tear it 
into strips about one inch wide and two to 


three inches long. 


Now put three fingers into the grease pot 
and take out a lump of grease, rub this all 
over the bowl fairly thick. 
put on enough grease the bow! will not come off 
the mould afterwards. Take the 
about an inch inside the bowl. 


If you do not 
grease 


Without washing your hands, get off as much 
remaining grease as possible on the side of the 
grease tin, and put your right hand into the 
paste bowl, take up a lump of paste and rub 
it onto the palm of your hand; then take one 
of your strips of newspaper, place it on your 
left hand, and rub the paste into it with your 
fingers so that it is thoroughly impregnated 
with paste. Now place it on your mold, 
working from the center of the bottom of the 
bowl, outwards towards the edge. (See Fig. 3.) 

Each piece of paper should overlap the 
previous piece slightly, also they should not 
finish at the same point on the side of the bowl 
as this would make the bowl weak where the 
join occurred. When you have been all round 
the bowl once in this way, then let your next 
layer overlap the previous one by one-half 
inch from where it ended, and take each piece 
of paper over the edge of the bowl to the depth 
of one-half inch. (Fig. 4.) 

When the bowl has been completely covered 
for the first time, you need not wait for the 
paper to dry, but can immediately start on 
your second layer. This is the same as the 
first layer, except that it goes in the opposite 
direction, and that it 
folded inside, but stops at the edge of the bowl. 


(See Fig. 5.) 


does not have to be 
Continue in this way, alternating 
the direction of each layer until seven or eight 
layers of paper have been put onto the bowl, 
then set it aside to dry. Be sure that each 
layer is thoroughly rubbed down, there must 
be no crinkles; the firmness of the bowl depends 
upon the amount of rubbing you give it. 

Leave the bowl in 
take 


Do not try to hurry it by putting it on the hot 


a warm atmosphere to 
dry; it will about twenty-four hours. 
pipes, because this will cause it to dry unevenly 
It is best to make two or 
three bowls at a time, as they take very little 
longer than one, once you have the materials 


and it will warp. 


ready 

The next day, if your bowl is dry, it is ready 
to be taken off the mould. Place it right side 
up on the table, raise the papers which were 
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turned down inside, tear them if necessary, 
it does not matter, then take the wrong end 
of a spoon, or a bendable knife, and insert it 
all the way the the 
paper and the mould and then pull the mould 
Now 
take a pair of scissors or a knife and trim the 


around bowl between 


out, leaving the paper bowl behind it. 


edges of your bowl, cutting away all superfluous 
paper. The inside of your paper bowl is now 
greasy and must be covered, so rub thé inside 
thoroughly with paste and then cover it with 
one or two layers of paper, bringing them 
over the edge of the bowl, and sticking them 
down on the outside, so as to form strong rims. 


If the 


another layer of paper may be added outside 


bowl not firm enough when dry, 


1S 
as well as inside. Then allow the bowl to dry 
thoroughly. 
Seconp MetTuHop 

This is much the same as the first method, 
but instead of using grease to prevent the 
paper bow] from sticking to the mold, you put 
the pieces of newspaper which you are going to 
When they are 
thoroughly wet, use them in the same way 
as in Method I, but on the inside of the mold. 


use into a basin of hot water. 


As the paper is wet, it will cling to the sides 
of the bowl, but when first the layer is done, 
then take a lump of paste and rub it all over 
the inside, so that the second layer will stick 
to it. Now proceed as in Method I, only of 
course placing the paper inside the bowl each 
time, until eight layers have been put on. 
When quite dry, the bow! will come away 
from the mould easily. Any paper which is 
not sticking to the paper shape should be 
pulled off, the form thoroughly rubbed with 
paste, and a final layer of newspaper added, 


Many 


grease 


to form a good edge to the bowl. 
ho 


people prefer this method as is 
necessary, but where children are concerned, 
the first best, to 


having them put their fingers in water, and 


is in order avoid 


method 


so catch cold. 


How To FinisH Tue Bow. 


When the bow] is dry, it should be 
sandpapered with fine sandpaper in order to 


carefully 


FOR 


remove any crinkles or irregularities which 
may have appeared. Be careful not to destroy 
the edge which you have made. 

There are three ways in which the bowl 
may be decorated: 


1. 


ing the bowl is to use colored paper. 


Perhaps the simplest method of decorat- 
Every 
craft worker should design with the tools he 
uses, and the tool in this case is just colored 
paper cut into various shapes, and applied 
with paste. The paper may be cut instead 
of torn for this purpose, and then applied in a 
definite pattern. This gives great opportunity 
for the use of odd material; the papers which 
are used as loose book covers are good, and 
often come in artistic shades. Another way 
of getting papers with good colors is to purchase 
an old pattern book from a paper hanger; they 
can usually be had for a very small cost. 
(See Fig. 6.) 
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2. Another way of decorating the bowls is 
to use enamel, two colors look nice, one inside 
and one outside. Probably two coats will be 
required, and if the bowl is to hold water, 
three coats must be given and then covered 
with waterproof shellac. 

The third of the 


bowls, is to use colored inks or oil paints 


4 method decorating 
Paint the design onto the bowl and when dry, 
cover with shellac. 


All 
the results being both useful and artistic. 


of these methods are very successful, 


BowLs For WASHING UP or For BATHING BaBy 


Bowls for these purposes should be made 
from strong packing paper, only the absorbent 
kind must be used, and each layer should be 
allowed to dry before another is applied, as 
the paper is so much thicker than newspaper 
The bowl may be removed from the model 
after four layers of paper have been applied, 
it will then need one more layer inside and one 
It should then 
inside and out with bath enamel, and should 
four These 
a long time if they are dried after 


more outside. be enameled 


be given three or coats. bowls 


will last 
being used, and are not left with water standing 


in them indefinitely. 
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Miniature Ships 


JANE LITTELL 


OR hundreds of years, it has been the 

custom among shipbuilders to build 
small but complete models of the ships 
they have designed, and test these 
models for proportion, for balance, and 
for grace of design, before the first step is 
taken in the building of the actual ship. 
If any changes seem to be necessary, they 
are carried out first in the small ship, 
and if found satisfactory, are then 
incorporated into the plans, specifica- 
tions and blue prints from which the 
actual ship is built. 

The great ships of today continue to 
be made first in miniature, and after 
these miniature ships have served their 
first purpose of checking up on the 
accuracy of the plans and blue prints, 
they very often find a permanent home 
in the windowsof the steamship agencies. 
Competition for the possession of these 
small models is very keen, for they are 
marvels of perfection, and the would-be 
traveler can imagine down to the last 
detail, what life on board would be as 
the great ship sails the sapphire seas of 
his dreams. 

The student of history who lives in or 
near New York City can have—merely 
at the price of a trip to the Metropolitan 
Museum—an even greater treat than the 
would-be traveler the 
modern liner through the 
steamship agency’s window. Ina small 
room at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, there is being displayed at present a 
collection of ship’s models that take the 
visitor back to the days of buccaneers 


who studies 


miniature 
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and pirates and hardy explorers who 
sailed the their little 
wooden boats over three hundred years 
ago. 

Here are models of the ships built for 
the English navy between two and three 
hundred years ago, when ships went to 


seven seas in 


war in their best finery of hand carvings, 
gildings and elaborate figureheads; with 
much pomp Frail 
wooden ships were these war vessels of 


and ceremony. 
two and three hundred years ago, and 
they look like toys when compared with 
the huge business-like steel warships of 
today. History becomes romance when 


we imagine these elaborate wooden 


the largest of which had 
only three masts 


sailing vessels 
busily fighting and 
pursuing the pirate ships that preyed 
upon and laid waste to the ships and 
lands of the English and Spaniards in 
America during the seventeenth century. 

Many of the ships of history are 
the 


Some of them carried as many 


represented here among small 
models. 
as eighty or a hundred guns, protruding 
like a lot of thorns from openings in the 
sides of the ship. We read occasionally 
in the history of two hundred years ago, 
of one of these vessels firing a broadsid« 
of forty or fifty guns, and when we 
examine the structure of these wooden 
ships, it is not hard to imagine the 
damage such a broadside would do to a 
similar vessel, should it be unlucky 
enough to get within range of that broad- 
side. 


We wonder, too, what the con- 


cussion must have done to the ship firing 
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the broadside, and to those aboard her. 

This collection of ship models which is 
at present on display at the Museum was 
made between the years 1689 and 1719 
by Charles Sergison, who was then 
Clerk of the Acts of the British Navy. 
That was during the reigns of William 
III, Anne, and the early portion of the 
reign of George 1. ‘These exquisite little 
ships seem to have been deemed value- 
less by everyone except Charles Sergison 
and the famous writer of diaries, Samuel 
Pepys. Their historical importance was 
apparently very little appreciated either 
by the navy authorities or the 
descendants of Mr. Pepys, for the Pepys 


by 


collection was scattered and destroyed. 

But Charles Sergison loved the little 
ships, and had special cases built to 
hold them, that would protect them 
from handling and from dust, but which 
would at the same time allow them to be 
seen through the glass sides of the cases. 
Successive generations, respecting the 
thoughtful care that Charles Sergison 
had bestowed upon his collection, have 
preserved the models in their original 
cases almost unharmed by the ravages of 
two and a quarter centuries. 

‘his collection now belongs to Colonel 
H. H. Rogers, who has loaned it to the 
Museum for display. 
bit of authentic historical knowledge is 
given to the world. 


And so another 


No pains were spared in making the 
exquisite, fragile miniature ships that 
daily delight the visitors to the Museum. 
The woods used were of the finest, and 
the cabinet work and carving were things 
to marvel at for their delicate completion 
and perfection. Celebrated artists as- 
sisted in the work, most of whose names, 
unfortunately, were not connected with 


this exercise of their talents. A few 
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names of great artists of that time are 
known as having participated in this 
work, among them Sir Anthony Van 
Dyke of England and Pierre Puget of 
France, who executed with his own 
hands many wood carvings for the water 
craft of Louis Fourteenth. 

In the collection is a model of the ~ 
royal yacht the “Navy” built by Sir 
Anthony Deans at Plymouth in 1671. 
This little vessel still bears part of its 
original rigging. The hull is of boxwood 
gilded the upper 
strake being painted a soft blue, studded 
with stars surrounded by glories like 
those of the Order of the Garter. The 
surrounded gilded 


and polychromed, 


portholes are by 


wreaths. This model stands on a base 
of veneered walnut with circular inlay 
of hare-wood in the style of William and 
Mary. It half 
inches long, and had a width of seven 
and a half inches. 

The only full rigged ship in the col- 
lection the British battleship St. 
George, built in 1701. 
the photograph. 
second: rate ship of 


‘ 
< 


is twenty-one and a 


is 
This is shown in 
This was known as a 
ninety-six guns. 
The original rigging has been preserved 
with its three masts and all its tiny ropes 
intact. This is one of the largest models 
in the collection, measuring forty-eight 
inches, and is completed with a figurehead 
representing St. George and the dragon. 
Her poop is richly ornamented after the 
style of the period, the portholes, as on 
the other models, being surrounded by 
gilded wreaths. 

It is difficult to give even the faintest 
idea of the beauty and charm of this 
survival of a day when ships went to war 
their best Each of these 
models reminds one more of the contents 


in finery. 


of a jewelry shop than a shipyard, and it 
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is a mystery that so few of the dainty 
little miniature ships were considered 
worthy of being preserved for us. 

These models are known as the Cuck- 
field Park collection, and if they are 
sent around the country to be displayed 
in the various museums, I hope every 
boy who reads this will get a chance to 
see them. It makes the history of 
England’s sea battles much more inter- 





esting and more understandable, if we 
can picture the ships that took part. 
Most of you who read this have had an 
opportunity to see a small model of a 
modern steamship in the office of a 
steamship agency. Notice how definite- 
ly useful every item is—and then remem- 
ber the carved wreaths that 
were gilded and polychromed for the 
warships of two hundred years ago! 


wooden 





WHO WOULD NOT LIKE TO OWN A FLEET OF SHIPS LIKE THIS ONB? 
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Educational Co-operation 


C. M. LITTLEJOHN 


Y co-operating with instructors in 

high schools and the vocational and 
industrial schools which have first-class 
printing classes, printers prepared to 
make lectures can render a great service 
to the industry. In of 
better printing and more capable crafts- 
men among the future generation of 
workers and executives these lectures 
will be an important adjunct to the 
work of the By sharing 
that knowledge with the undergraduate 
of printing and assisting in the program 
of the printing class curriculum to the 


the interest 


classroom. 


extent of an occasional lecture on some 
well chosen and interesting theme, the 
successful printer will in large measure 
assist the industry. 

Instructors in some printing centers 
where the teaching plan is well laid 
down occasionally call upon leading 
executives for short 
explain certain phases of the complex 
work confronting today’s printer, and 
which may assist the printer of tomorrow 
to form an immediate background upon 
which his advanced structure will rest. 


addresses which 


Well prepared lecturers, who can dem- 
onstrate practical problems in the class- 
room are by no means in the majority 
printers. While 
educated in his craft, well seasoned in 
his trade and possessed of a mature 
judgment, the 4 
thoroughly prepared lecture to a class 
room of young students learning the 
art may present difficulties 
for the average executive, and yet this 


among thoroughly 


of £ 


furnishing 


serious 


to 


form of co-operation is a very effective 
means of increasing the height of the 
future standards of the trade. 

The bettering of the industry rests 
with the bettering of the individual 
printer. With an appreciation of the 
latent potentialities in this field, leading 
members of the craft may participate 
the of the 
printing education. 


advancement 
student’s 


in young 

And 
some of these members of the craft are 
most entertaining, interesting and in- 
structive speakers when the occasion 
T. A. Munder of 
Baltimore is one of these, and is fre- 


demands. Norman 
quently called upon for addresses on 
being a_ recent 
speaker to a printing class in the high 


various occasions, 
school of the national capital. 

Further than 
made of the work done in the high 
schools and industrial schools of the 
country by members of the industry 
is necessary. 


recognition is now 


And the delivery of an 
occasional lecture on some important 
the work 
material assistance in expanding the 


aspect of student’s is of 
educational work now carried on and 
the well 
merited attention of the United Typo- 


thetae. 


receiving a large share of 
This form of co-operation is 
of great helpfulness to the printing 
instructor and a welcome 


break in the monotony of his lectures 


furnishes 
to the members of his class. It repre- 
sents a certain body of education and 
oftentimes is productive of introducing 
in the classroom 


many problems, 
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together with their solutions, which do 
not come within the ordinary range of 
the instructor’s direct experience or 
observation. 

With the prolific specialization and 
the ever increasing body of machinery 
and mechanical equipment necessary to 
the furtherance of the onward progress 
of the industry, no single instructor is 
alone capable of handling a fabric of 
education so broad, or which covers so 
general a field, and the necessity for 
the introduction of competent lecturers 
in the classroom to explain the many 
specialties of the trade is therefore 
apparent. Classwork developed along 
these lines presents a vastly more inter- 
esting field to the student, from which 


——3 


he may also derive a fuller education 
at the completion of his course. 

Too frequently, instructors who have 
taught for many years lose a direct 
contact with the industry and the 
many present day problems which are 
ever increasing, and they are unable 
to present through their 
facets the different subjects embraced 
in the field. Each executive can ex- 
plain a separate subject and the 
different phases thereof, culled from 
his own rich experience, and if he is 
adept in the art of explaining and of 
delivering an _ instructive 
vast service can be performed by the 
co-operation of the 
instructor and the printer. 


numerous 


lecture, a 


close printing 
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DELLA FRICKE RUTH BENNINGTON 


WOOD BLOCK DESIGNS MADE BY STUDENTS OF THE APPLIED ARTS 
SCHOOL, CHICAGO, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FRANK B. LEMOS, INSTRUCTOR 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS BY STUDENTS OF FREMONT HIGH SCHOOLS, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
MISS FRANCES EBY, INSTRUCTOR. THESE WERE PRINTED AND HAND COLORED 
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HELPS FOR PRIMARY AND GRADE TEACHERS 


This Department will be conducted under the supervision of Miss Jessie Todd of the Department of 
Education, Chicago University 





Christmas Cards 


HE teacher of art in the elemen- 

tary school is confronted with the 
immense amount she wants to teach 
and the short time in which she has 
to do it. When we stop to think that 
we are trying to teach children the 
illustration of stories, color, appreciation, 
design, etc., and the longest time we 
have is two hours a week, our task 
seems overwhelming. 

Arithmetic, geography, grammar and 
history, have a place in the curriculum 
which art does not occupy. Children 
are never held back if their art work 
is incomplete. It is regarded as some- 
thing on the side. Children are often 
required to do homework in _ these 
other subjects. We cannot require 
them to do homework in art. Our 
salvation is to make the work we do in 
school so practical and interesting that 
it will carry over into homework. 

Children love to make Christmas 
cards. Let us take this interest and 
adapt our school work to the community 
in which we teach. If the children 
in our neighborhood have very little 
paper at home, let us give them some 
out of the school supply or if this is 
not possible let us ask them to bring 
any paper they have and help them to 
make something out of the same 
material they will be able to use at 
home. If they have no colored paper, 


, TODD 


the bright colored sections of advertise- 
ments can be used for decoration and 
ordinary wrapping paper can be folded 
and used for cards and envelopes. 

In city school systems where very 
little supplies are furnished, there are 
many sources of supply. Photogra- 
phers throw away every month piles of 
black and red paper, and cardboard 
cut in very convenient sizes for school 
work. They are glad to give it away. 
There are plain sections in wall paper 
samples and many other sources of 
supply so no one need say he is handi- 
capped because of lack of colored paper. 

Let us take it for granted, then, 
that most children can obtain colored 
paper ‘for Christmas cards, and the 
next thing we must think of is this: 
Let us start the designing of Christmas 
cards early so that the children will have 
an opportunity to do it at home and so 
that we can guide them in their choice 
of designs. 

The class work it seems to me should 
be real teaching. We should not let 
them sit and make Christmas cards in 
their own way in class time. This 
can be done at home. Let us teach 
them in school to make cards that are 
good in design. Give them examples 
of envelopes and cards that are good in 
proportion, color and design. 

Sometimes the color scheme may be 
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planned by the teacher and the design 
by the children. Sometimes the teacher 
may plan the design and let the children 
plan the colors. The teacher may plan 
the spacing and the children the design. 
At first the teacher should limit the 
children and as time goes on she can 
give them more choices until finally the 
children may make original cards and 
come to the teacher for suggestions. 
In this case, the class time will be taken 
up in giving suggestions to individuals. 

Children should be encouraged to 
bring to school the original cards they 
make at home. The teacher should be 
very reluctant to criticize them because 
these cards they make by themselves 
show the teacher how much her teaching 
is carrying over. Instead of criticizing 
the individual cards, she can direct her 
class teaching in such a way that she 
will correct the worst mistakes. 

We can afford to devote a long 
period to Christmas cards for we can 
teach the following by means of these 
cards and present it in a much more 
interesting way than just formal draw- 
ing. They can be drawn large first, 
then small enough for cards. 


PAPER MACHE BOWLS MADE 
SUPERVISION OF JEAN ALLISON, CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 
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ANIMAL DRAWING. 
a. Camel (for Three Wise Men) 
b. Horse (for snow scenes) 


FicurE DRAWING 
Children pulling a sled 
A page 
Troubador 
d. Children dancing around a tree 
Girl on snowshoes carrying presents 
through the forest 
f. Girl knocking on door 
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DRAWING OF TREES 
a. Shape of evergreens 
b. Snow laden trees 
ec. Bare trees 
d. Tall pine trees 
e. Palm trees 


BUILDING 
a. Towers with light in them 
b. Little houses 
ce. Churches 


Ossect DRAWING 
a. Candlesticks 
b. Boxes 


ce. Toys 
PLANTS 

a. Poinsettia 

b. Holly 
DESIGN 

a. Border 

b. All-over 
LETTERING 





CHILDREN UNDER THE 























MAKING LAMP SHADES SIMON 
Making Lamp Shades 
RUTH U. SIMON 
results were obtained easily as no 


i spite of the fact that many people 
predicted the wane of the lamp shade 
craft, this fascinating work still continues 
to be both popular and profitable. 
There are varied 
these shades have been made, many of 


ways in which 


them very effective. A simple method 
that I used in my seventh and eighth 
grades was to take ordinary sheets of 
typewriting paper. These laid 
flat and varnished on one side. When 
this surface was dry, the sheet was 
turned over and treated in the same 


were 


manner on the opposite side. 

The varnish made the paper trans- 
parent when held to the light and also 
gave a good surface for enamel work. 
We next cut out cardboard frames, the 
shapes desired, and pasted or glued 
our varnished onto the backs 
of these frames. 

The students had previously @nade 
designs for their shades in ink on white 
paper. ‘These laid 
beneath the varnished paper and the 
shade painted right over the design 
with enamel paint. 
may be black, a deep gray, green, brown, 
purple, or any color selected by the 
student. 

The results were better 
expected, and quite inexpensive. 


papers 


designs were now 


This enamel paint 


than we 


The 


Lad TO GIVE PLEASURE TO A SINGLE HEART BY A SINGLE 


training was needed, the design being 
placed right under the transparent 
paper. 

After the four sides were made, the 
shades were completed by pasting the 
sides together with gummed tape and 
then enameling the frames. In some 
cases both design and frame were done 
in one color; in others, the design was 
made in one color and the frame in 
another. 

Varied colors in the varnish may be 
obtained by mixing a little dry color 
thinned in alcohol, or a little aniline 
dye of the color desired into the varnish. 
In this manner, red, orange, green or 
other similar tones may be obtained. 

These shades make pleasing Christmas 
giftsand do not have the least appearance 
if done carefully. A 
great eal depends upon the design. 


of ‘‘cheapness,”’ 


Simple decorative or abstract designs 
the effective and 
If the students are first given 
a little drill in design composition and 
ach child must receive an QO. K. on his 
design before going on with the crafts 
part of it, the completed result will be 
a happy one. 


are by far most 


lasting. 


Try a few of these enamel lamp 
shades for your Christmas project. 


KIND 


ACT IS BETTER THAN A THOUSAND HEAD-BOWINGS IN PRAYER 


—Saaidi 
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PAPER WORK 18 LAMP SHADES 








A LAMP-SHADE PROBLEM FORU 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


==> TYPEWRITING PAPER, G® 
3 VARNISHED ON EACH OIDE 
MAKES IT TRANSPARENT G& 
AND ALSO GIVES A= 
SURFACE FORT ENAMEL 
A 35¢ TABLET WILL MAKE 
GB ABOUT 35 LAMP-SHADES 

















CUT A CARDBOARD 
FRAME AND PASTE> 
YARNISHED PAPER. 


ON THE BAGK. 





ENAMEL DESIGN BY PLACING DRAWING 
UNDER VARNISHED PAPER. NO TRACING 
IS NECESSARY. PUT FRAMES TOGETHER 
WITH GUMMED TAPE AND 
ENAMEL FRAME. THESE 
OHADES. ARE- VERY 
EFFECTIVE- If DONE 

IN BLACK. 


c™°o -79 
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A PROJECT WORTH TRYING. READ WHAT MISS RUTH SIMON, 
WEST INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, JACKSON, MICH., SAYS ABOUT IT 
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Our Cracker Box Waste Baskets 


EDITH McCOY 


N EVERY school building in our 

little city, at nine-thirty each morn, 
a host of lads and lassies file into the 
halls to be served a lunch of milk and 
graham crackers. 

The crackers come to us in strong 
cardboard boxes about twelve by four- 
teen inches in size. So many children 
lunching five days a week empties 
many boxes in a school year. We do 
not want to waste them and their 
-ardboard has furnished hammock looms 
for the little folk and boards for the 
covers of the cooking books which the 
seventh grade girls make. When these 
were off our hands other boxes accumu- 
lated. One of them, serving as a catch-all 
for the straws the milk drinkers dis- 
carded gave an idea to one of our 





principals. Why not make _ waste- 
baskets of them? 

An alert little seventh grade with 
a wide-awake interested teacher was 
selected for the experiment. Obliging 
grocers supplied the few boxes that 
were lacking. 

The children covered the boxes inside 
and outside with tan oatmeal paper. 
Right well did they do the work for 
every box will stand inspection. When 
the covering was done, each child 
brought paper from home, wrapped 
and labeled his box. Then all were 
piled almost ceiling high in the rear of 
the room to await decoration. 

Birds were chosen as design motifs 
and a lesson on drawing them with 
circle and oval was given the very 


A PHOTO OF THE BOXES SENT US BY MISS EDITH MCCOY, ART SUPERVISOR, NEWARK, OHIO 
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morning the -plan had its inception. 
The children drew birds—not robins 
or wrens or jays—just birds. They 
experimented with bills, crests and 
tails. They drew fairy flowers for 
possible combination with their birds. 


All available books and magazines 
containing bird designs were called 
into service. Three weeks of this and 
they were ready for their own designs. 
These were to be made in a nine-inch 
square and were to touch at some point 
each of its sides. This last direction 
was modified when good big drawings 
were secured. The children now worked 





for rhythmic lines and good space 
relations. Then came criticism, sug- 
gestion, help when needed. Decorative 
spots and markings were added and 
colors chosen. 

Many changes and erasures had 
worn papers so thin two copies were 
made, one for color and one for transfer 
to basket. Transparent water colors 
were used for trying out color schemes. 
A few children used carbon paper for 
transferring the design to the basket 
but the greater number blacked the 
back of the design with a soft lead 
pencil or placed it against a window 

















































BOB’S HEALTH GAME 





WILLIAMS 








glass and made a tracing on the back. 
The last had the preference because 
“it is not so messy.” 

After the designs were traced on the 
four sides of the baskets show-card 
colors were used for painting them on. 
So fascinating was this, that it was 
hard to get brushes laid aside when 
other things called for time. First 
panels were somewhat disappointing. 
Color values were too low. This cor- 


rected, the work moved rapidly to 
completion. The children enjoyed it 
more than anything they have ever 
done and are very proud of their 
baskets. One boy made six and sold 
to neighbors who asked for them. 

Great things in these young lives 
were the happiness in making and the 
joy in possession but greater yet are 
to grow out of this experiment we 
trust. 


Bob’s Health Game 


HELENA LORENZ WILLIAMS 


= HAT’S the good of bein’ clean,”’ 

mumbled Bob, whose mother 
had just made him get up from the table 
to wash his pot-black hands, before he 
tackled a large slice of bread with which 
he always began his dinner. 

“It makes you healthy,” answered his 
mother. That was all she had time to 
say, because at that moment the baby 
dropped a spoon on the floor and in the 
attempt to see where it had gone put his 
whole face in a bowl of oatmeal. It was 
a dramatic moment. Mother was dis- 
tressed and Bob and father laughed until 
the tears rolled down their cheeks. 

Bob’s mother was right, however. 
And the very next day at school he found 
out why. Miss Evans, the pretty 
teacher who had just come to Cornish 
from another town, introduced to the 
class a strange lady carrying a large 
portfolio. The lady, it turned out, was 
the county school nurse, and Miss 
Evans had asked her to talk to the class 
about a new game called the Modern 
Health Crusade. 
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It was the strangest game Bob had 
ever heard abeut. A fellow became a 
knight in a great war for health against 
the enemy Disease. Stranger yet was 
the fact that in order to stay in the game 
one had to wash one’s hands, clean one’s 
teeth, take a bath, and eat green vege- 
tables. But the funniest thing of all was 
that these mean jobs no longer seemed so 
hateful. Because suddenly they be- 
came sword thrusts at an enemy, and the 
oftener one gave a thrust, the worse for 
the enemy and the better for the warrior. 
A really good warrior, in fact, was pretty 
sure of victory, which in this case meant 
that he was not likely to be bothered 
with measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and other awful things that some 
people were always getting. Bob had 
had the mumps once and to his dying 
day he wouldn’t forget what it had felt 
like to have such a funny face and to 
stay indoors. 

On his way home from school, Bob and 
his little neighbor Lillian and _ her 
brother Joe, talked the matter over. 
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BOB’S HEALTH GAME 








Girls, it seemed, could be Modern Health 
Crusaders, too. And they all decided 
enthusiastically that keeping clean, 
eating green vegetables, and doing the 
other ‘‘chores”’ might not be so bad. 
The Crusaders received promotions in 
rank like the knights in King Arthur’s 
day, from knight to knight banneret 
after which they could become knights 
of the Round Table. 

One of the ‘“‘ chores’’ was to keep one’s 
“Gosh,” 
said Bob, “maybe I could teach the baby 
to keep his fist out of his mouth.” As 
he went through his front yard he read 


fingers out of one’s mouth. 


over the chores, marked on the score 
vard which Miss Evans and the nurse 
had given him to read: 
1. I washed my hands before each 
meal today. 
2. I brushed my teeth thoroughly. 
3. I tried hard to keep fingers and 
pencils out of my mouth and nose. 
4. I earried a clean handkerchief. 


5. I drank three glasses of water, 
but no tea nor coffee. 

6. I tried to eat only wholesome 
food including vegetables and fruit. 

7. I drank slowly two glasses of milk. 

8. I went to toilet at regular time. 


—_ 


). I played outdoors or with window 
open a half hour. 

10. I was in bed eleven or more hours 
last night, windows open. 

11. I had a complete bath on each 
day of the week that is checked. 
There are more than seven million 

boys and girls in the United States who 

are enrolled in the Modern Health 

Crusade. They are all in the war 

against disease, particularly tuberculosis, 

in order to make a healthier and happier 

America. In order to give a. still 

greater number of children the opportu- 

nity to enlist in this army, the National 

Tuberculosis Association will hold its 

seventeenth Christmas seal sale through- 

out the country in December. 
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The folder above was 


on a beavtiful Japanese paper, 
with dark blec, and a pen 
line of gold added. The designs 
for the other cards were cut 
on art um which makes 
ideal rubber stamps. 
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IN THESE TWO PAGES MISS NETTIE SMITH, SMITH’S CENTER, KANSAS, 
SHOWS HOW SIMPLE BUT ATTRACTIVE INDIVIDUAL GIFTS CAN BE MADE 
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A GIFT ENVELOPE 
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FLATTER. 


” This Size iS Sood 
for a handkerchief, 
or other small “Ft. 
A\ny envelope ot owed 
SIZE may he opened 
out and used aS Xn 
pattern. 





THE GET 
EWVELOBE. 


f The outside ot aA 
itt gives us our first 
Teplisaian, wm 2 Vaok 
is attractive we are 
pleased immediately. 
Tapestry wall-paper 
in delicate colors made 
this envelope which 
1S lovely tied uzith 
silver cord, or sealed 
with scarlet wax. 
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BOTH IDEAS ARE ADAPTED TO EITHER ELEMENTARY OR ADVANCED WORK 
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A TOY AIRPLANE PROJECT 


GARI 








A Toy Airplane Project 


RAFAEL GARI 


ae months or so ago some twenty 
or twenty-five navy planes visited 
our port, and flew over the city, attract- 
ing much attention. 

excited 


The boys, especially, were 


over the event. They had never seen 
so many planes at a time, and after 
the 


harbor and watch them eagerly, studying 


class hours, they would go to 
their shapes and construction. 
Sometime after the planes had left 
the city, one of my fifth grade pupils 
presented me with an airplane model, 
earved from wood. It was a rough 
thing, no attempt being made toward 
the esthetic side of it; but after all, 
it showed the boy’s good observation 


of form and details. 


After that, many pupils from other 


grades made models at home,from wood, 


cardboard, wire and bamboo covered 
with sack cloth, and some would come 
to me for suggestions, asking me how 
to join this or that other part, and the 


like. 


easy way to make one, using a cheap 


Some teachers asked me for an 


and more easily obtained material. 
I set to work on the project, trying a 
square of construction 


six-inch gray 


paper. I divided it into the usual 
sixteen squares, and very soon I had 
the body of the plane and its wings 
Another 


six inches by three inches (or half a 


pasted on. piece of paper 
square) and the tail plane, the rudder, 


wheels, propeller, and other parts were 


finished. It was so well balanced that 
when thrown from a high window it 
would fly like a real airplane, keeping 
the upright position and moving for- 
ward, describing many zig-zags. 

While at first glance the diagrams 
shown may seem a little complicated, 
the airplane is really easy to make, if 
each carefully. Of 
course, the little plane will last longer 


step is followed 
if a good grade of paste is used and each 
section allowed to set well before the 
plane is handled very much. 

After the plane has been assembled 
and allowed to set over night, it may be 
made more attractive by the use of 
water colors in the 
This 
wet when applied so as not 
or “buckle” the 
Another method would be to cut designs 


opaque way of 


decorations. should be not too 
to warp 
construction paper. 
from .,colored cut-out paper and paste 
Just 


a little decoration done in this manner 


them to the sides of the plane. 


will lend much to the attractiveness of 
the plane. 
Many a 


success on this sixteen square process. 


time I have relied with 
I believe that there is nothing better 
for light construction work in the class 
room, and, if carefully worked out, 
many interesting little things will be 
the result. 

Now that Christmas time is coming, 
let your pupils try this toy airplane. 


I feel sure they will enjoy it. 
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HOW TO 
CONSTRUCT A 
TOY AIRPLANE. 
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USE A PIECE OF 
CONSTRUCTION DAPER 
SIZE 6x6 FOR 
»_ DODY AND WINGS >) 


fOR WHEELS, RUDDER, 
PROPELLER EIC_USE 3°xG) 


ase: 
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BY RAFAEL GARI, MAYAGUEZ, PORTO RICO. 
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SEE THE NEXT PAGE 
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A CHRISTMAS 
PROJECT- 


» dl OF PAPER : 6x9" 
1" BORDER - ~ 
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A CHRISTMAS CARD FOR LITTLE FOLKS TO MAKE. USE CRAYONS OR (¢ 
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A HANDY CUBE FOR THE STUDY OF PERSPECTIVE 
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A Handy Cube for the Study of Perspective 


RAFAEL GARI 


UPPLIES, models and equipment 
are perpetual bugbears of some art 
While able to 


subject well, they find themselves con- 


teachers. teach their 
tinually confronted with difficult situa- 


tions due to some mismanagement 
regarding materials or equipment. Often 
this situation is due to the school itself. 
The art department may be in a room or 
series of rooms that are old style and not 
equipped for the right kind of work. 
In many cases the art teacher finds 
the 
lockers in which the students’ materials 


everything satisfactory except 
are kept or possibly the cupboards set 
aside for the 
and equipment. 


material 
These occasions often 


teacher’s art 


draw out the teacher’s ingenuity and 
make it 
satisfactory substitute 


necessary to develop some 

Many teachers will no doubt overlook 
the advantage of the cube I have shown 
the 
Let me tell you how I came to appreciate 


here in teaching of perspective 


its special features. 


Our course of study calls for the 


making of a two-inch cube while study- 
words 


ing perspective. Its text 


ike i 


are: 
make working drawings of a 


cube * * * cut out * paste 
together, using strips of paper to fasten 
the edges.” Last year I had my classes 


make cubes following the above instruc- 


tions. At first I tried to collect the 
cubes before the pupils left the room. 
I wanted to keep these because I felt 
sure that if the pupils were allowed to 
take their cubes home the time 
they would either forget them or bring 
With the first hun- 
dred and fifty cubes my bookcase was 
filled up and I realized the futility of my 
So I let the other classes take 
them home. 


next 


them all torn up. 


design. 
When in the next class of 
perspective I asked for the cubes and 
the result was that ten per cent of them 
had been forgotten and fifty per cent 
had collapsed in the hands of the pupils. 

Necessity brought about the develop- 
ment of the cube we have explained on 
the working page. It is easy to con- 
struct. No paste is required as all the 
sides are held together by themselves. 
When not in use the cube can be dis- 
playetl and laid flat in any ordinary copy 
book and in this way brought to school 
every day 

Six- by nine-inch paper is used and laid 
out in twelve two-inch squares and three 
one- by two-inch rectangles as shown. 
All the dotted lines are folded, all heavy 
lines cut and the shaded portions dis- 
The cube can then be folded as 
For the 
busy teacher this cube will save much 


carded. 
is shown in diagrams 1 to 4. 


time and worry. 


NOT HOW MUCH TALENT HAVE I, BUT HOW MUCH WILL TO USE 


THE TALENT THAT I HAVE, IS THE 


MAIN QUESTION—Gannet 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A COLORED CUT PAPER BOOKLET TO BE MADE BY LITTLE FOLKS. THIS CONTAINED 
THE SYMBOLS SHOWN, IN THE ORDER NAMED DESIGNED BY MISS MILDRED CHRISTENSON, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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PAFAMGARI 
CHILDREN ALL LIKE TOY AUTOS. HERE IS ONE THAT WILL MAKE 


4 PLEASING CHRISTMAS GIFT. MORE DETAILS ON THE NEXT PAGI 
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DETAIL STEPS IN MAKING THE TOY AUTOMOBILE 


The Christmas-day was coming, the Christmas-eve drew near; 
The fir-trees they were talking low, at midnight cold and clear, 
And this was what the fir-trees said, all in the pale moonlight, 


awa 
“Now, which of us shall chosen be to grace the ‘Holy Night’?”’ 


“Tam so small, so very small, no one will mark or know, 

How thick and green my needles are, how true my branches grow; 
Few toys or candles could I hold, but heart and will are free, 

And in my heart of hearts I know I am a Christmas-tree.”’ 


Saints are all powerful, we know, so it befell that day, 

That ax on shoulder, to the grove a woodman took his way; 
One baby-girl he had at home, and he went forth to find 

A little tree as small as she, just suited to his mind. 


Oh, glad and proud the baby fir, amid its brethren tall, 
To be thus chosen and singled out, the first among them all! 
He stretched his fragrant branches, his little heart beat fast, 
He was a real Christmas-tree; he had his wish at last. 
—Susan Coolidge 


Byer as Bue ee Ce a a ee ee es ee ee ee Os ee es SU Aye Bo Dn Be 


The tall trees and the goodly trees raised each a lofty head, 
In glad and secret confidence, though not a word they said. 
But one, the baby of the band, could not restrain a sigh: 
“You all will be approved,” he said, “ but oh, what chance have I?” 
ae 


A POEM TO READ TO THE CLASS. IT MAY BE USED FOR ILLUSTRATION WORK 
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